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his substance. One Alabama planter declared that
he could not raise a turkey, a chicken, a hog, or a
cow; and another asserted that "a hog has no more
chance to live among these thieving negro fanners
than a June bug in a gang of puddle ducks/' Lands
were mortgaged to the supply houses in the towns,
the whites gradually deserted the country, and
many rice and cotton fields grew up in weeds.
Crop stealing at night became a business which
no legislation could ever completely stop.

A traveler has left the following description of
"a model negro farm" in 1874. The farmer pur-
chased an old mule on credit and rented land on
shares or for so many bales of cotton; any old tools
were used; corn, bacon, and other supplies were
bought on credit, and a crop lien was given; a
month later, corn and cotton were planted on soil
that was not well broken up; the negro " would not
pay for no guano " to put on other people's land; by
turns the farmer planted and fished, plowed and
hunted, hoed and frolicked, or went to "meeting."
At the end of the year he sold his cotton, paid part
of his rent and some of his debt, returned the mule
to its owner, and sang:

Nigger work hard all de year,
White man tote de money.